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Saint-Simon, whose private secretary he once was. He learned
from him the need for a thoroughgoing reorganization of society.
The contemporary political order was the product of the old
static economic system, and its purpose was to maintain the
status quo. Saint-Simon though a visionary in his plans was a
realist in his understanding of the economic situation. The
future lay with those who realized that the stern demands of
a new industrial organization must eventually change creeds,
customs, and laws. The State could gladly lose king, generals,
judges, ministers, bishops, and chief landowners, but it would
be a body without a head if it lost its artists, men of letters,
doctors, bankers, and business men. To the care of these the
fortunes of the people should be entrusted. Saint-Simon deplored
the weakening of belief in Catholicism, since it alone had been
able to ensure order and unity in society, but go it must and a
universal religion of brotherly love must take its place. It was
undoubtedly through his contact with Saint-Simon that Comte
came to realize that the problem of society involved more
factors than the philosophers of the Enlightenment had imagined.
Neither the negative protest against abuse nor the positive
belief in reason or utility could reconstruct a new society. The
problem was to create a new and up-to-date synthesis. The
medieval synthesis had been destroyed by the critical analysis
of the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlightenment.
The old and the new must come together; religion and philo-
sophy, science and industry must be harmonized. Saint-Simon
never attempted the task, but Comte's endless volumes contain
the complete programme of the new society.

He started with the six volumes of the Cours de Philosophie
Positive and ended with the four of the Politique Positive, on Traite
de Sociologie9 instituant la religion de Vhumanite. Between the two
works, Comte, who had once before suffered from temporary
insanity, was again attacked by a nervous disorder which he
describes as accompanied by insomnia, oppression, feebleness,
and melancholy. At the same time he became intimate with
Clotilde de Vaux, a woman who affected him in a way that
must be called morbid. She died a year later, but ever after